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NOTES ON THE RELATIONS AND TRADE OF 
CHINA WITH THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO AND 
THE COAST OF THE INDIAN OCEAN DURING 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


PART I1L 


BY 
W. W. ROCKHILL. ') 


~~ Do — 
IV. 
Coasts of India. 


60 (1). Tao i chih lio. 84. Pine-xa-ta (SN $f} ¥i)). Bengal. 


There are five ranges of high and rocky mountains, and a dense 
forest growth (covers them)*). The people live scattered about, 
occupied the whole year ploughing and sowing, so there is no 
waste land; the fields are most luxuriant, there are three crops a 
year, and the prices of things are fair and moderate. In olden times 
it was called (by the Chinese) the Prefecture of Hsin-tu-chou fu 
(iy raN phy iF. ‘‘Prefecture of Hindustan’’) 8). 

The climate is continually hot. The usages and customs of the 
people are pure and virtuous. Both men and women wear a fine cotton 
turban and a long gown. 

The government tax is of two tenths. The government casts a 


silver coin called a t'ang-ka ( FF Jf}, tangka) which weighs eight 


1) See T'‘oung Pao, July, 1914, p. 419, March, 1915, p. 61, May, 1915, p. 236, 
July, 1915, p. 374. 

2) I assume that the author is referring to the locality in Bengal where his junk 
anchored, unless, and this seems rather unlikely, he landed, as did Fei Hsin, at Chittagong, 
and he refers to the mountains of northern Arakan. 


3) During the T*ang dynasty there was a Prefecture of Hsin-tu. 
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candareens (or, eight-hundredths of an ounce Chinese)1). In their 
dealings they use cowrie shells, 10.520 odd being exchanged for a 
small coin (i. e., a tangka). It is an extremely convenient (currency) 
for the people. 

The native products comprise cotton stuffs (like our Chinese) 
pi pu (Wb Ff), kao-ni pu Gs Ay fj ), and tou-lo-chin (a ue gH ), 
and also kingfishers’ feathers ). 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are southern and 
northern silks (Bg Av %), coloured taffetas, satins, cloves, nutmegs, 
blue and white china-ware, white (yak hair?) tassels, and the like. 

These people owe all their tranquillity and prosperity to them- 
selves, for its source lies in their devotion to agriculture, whereby 
a land originally covered with jungle has been reclaimed by their 
unremitting toil in tilling and planting. The seasons of Heaven 
have scattered the wealth of the Earth over this kingdom, the 
riches and integrity of its people surpass, perhaps, those of Ch‘iu- 


chiang (Palembang) and equal those of Chao-wa (Java). 


60 (2). Ying yat shéng lan. 17. Panc-Ko-1a ( #88 B ify] ). 


The country is extensive, the population dense, the wealth and 
property abundant and great. 

Travelling by sea from the country of Su-mén-ta-la (Acheh), 
an island (i.e., the Mao shan, Pulo Weh) and the Tsui-lan islands 


1) Ma Huan (2afra, 60 (2)) says the tangka of Bengal weighed three tenths of a 
tael. Hsz yang chao kung tien lu, 2, 15* (Pang-ko-la), says the silver coin of Bengal 
weighed three tenths of a tael, official weight, and was an inch and two tenths in dia- 
meter, with designs on both sides. Cowries, it adds, were taken by weight. There was also 
a gold tanka in Bengal, Ibn Batuta, III, 426. See also Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 682. 

2) Ma Huan (60 (2)) writes the wird ps pu ia tf and says that in Bengal it 
war called pi-pd (SR vA ). I do not know what kind of fabric is designated by the 


name fao-nt pu. Ma Huan says that the long nap cotton fabric called by the Chinese 
tou-lo chin was known as ma-hei-ma-io in Bengal. 
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(Nicobars) are sighted, (whence) going north-westward for twenty 
(sic, days?) one arrives at Chih-ti-chiang (ifj Wil WE). (Here) one 
changes to a small boat, and after going five hundred odd li, one 
comes to So-na-erh-chiang ($A 39 '@ YE), whence one reaches 
the capital. It has walls and suburbs; the king’s palace, and the 
large and small palaces of the nobility and temples, are all in the 
city. They are Musulmans 4). | 

The customs are pure and honest. The men and women are all 
black coloured, white ones are rare. All the men tie up (or “cut 
off’’, WL) their hair, and wear a white cotton turban, and on their 
bodies a long gown with a round collar and held around them by 
an embroidered sash. On their feet they wear leather slippers. 

The king and his highest officers (48. 44) follow in their caps 
and clothing the Moslim style. They are very clean and neat. The 
language in universal use is Bengali (# B {}i); there are also 
those who speak in Farsi (4, 5 py, Persian). 

In trade they use a silver coin called tang-ka ( {i Ait) weighing 
three candareens, au inch and two tenths in diameter and with 
writing on either side. With it they settle the price of goods ac- 
cording to weight (YW jth BE By fs Hr iil). 

They have also sea-shells called k'ao-li (& Ag Hind. kauri). 

Their marriages and funerals are both according to the Moslim 


religion. 


1) Cf. Geo. Phillips, 7 RAS, 1895, 529—533. Hsi yang chao kung tren lu, 2, 
14° (Pang-ko-la), says: “This country is north-west of the Tsui-lan islands (Nicobar), possibly 
seven thousand 72, It is also called Hastern India. It is a thousand 2¢ square. Going from 
Su-mén-ta-la by the Mao shan (Pulo Weh) and the Tsui-lan on a north-westerly course 
with a fair wind, Chih-ti chiang is reached in twenty days.” Chih-ti-chiang is, as stated 
by Phillips, the Sadkawan of Ibn Batuta, the Chittagong of the present day. Phillips has 
also identified So-na-erh-chiang with the Sonarkaéwan of Ibn Batuta, the Sonargawan of 


Fra Mauro’s map, i.e., Sonargaon, fifteen miles east of Dacca. 


According to Ming shih, 326, 5°—6, the king of Bengal Ai-ya-ssti-ting (35 rr 


A, yD sent a mission to Court in 1408. Down to 1439 missions came nearly every year. - 
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The climate is constantly as hot as in summer. 

Their punishments include beating with the heavy bamboo and 
banishment. 

Their officials have seals and communicate by despatches. The 
army has pay and rations. The commander of the army is called 
pa-ssit-la-erh (PA Hy Fa] i Persian, sipah-salar, “army leader’). 

There are geomancers, physicians, diviners, all kinds of artisans 
skilled in every branch of work. There are people who wear a 
shirt with black and white patterns and held by a scarf with a 
fringe round their waists of coral and amber coloured beads, and 
with bracelets of beads fastened on their wrists. They are good 
singers and dancers to enliven drinking and feasting. 

There are people called kén-hsiao-su-la-nai (AB B nig ‘i AE) 
who are mounte-banks. Every day at the stroke of five they come 
around the gates of the houses of the high officials (48. 44 ) and 
of the wealthy people blowing so-na ( $B &, Persian zurnd, 
flageolets) and beating drums, and then pass on to another. When 
comes the breakfast hour, they go to each house to be rewarded 
with wine, food, money, or other things‘). Besides these there are 
also every other kind of players (A Jat ). 

(Thus there are people who) go about the market places and 
to the homes with a tiger held by an iron chain. They undo the 
chain, and the tiger lies down in the courtyard. The naked man 
(then) strikes the tiger who becomes enraged and jumps at him, 


and he falls with the tiger. This he does several times, after which 


1) Chang Shéng’s edition has: “There is a clan of people called kéu-hsiao su-lu-nai or 
masicians. Daily in the fifth watch they come and stand before the front doors of the 
chiefs and wealthy people, one of them blowing a so-na@ (flageolet), another beating a small 
drum, at first crescendo, then slowly, then in measured time. After that they gradually 
press the measure, then stop.” I cannot say what word 4én-hsiao represents, su-la-nai may 
be the same as so-na, Persian zu7na, and the five characters be a Persian(?) name for 
“flute player”. 
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he thrusts his fist in the tiger’s throat without it wounding him. 
After this performance he chains him up again, and the people of 
the house do not fail to feed the tiger with meat and to reward 
the man with money, so the tiger tamer has a promising business. 

Their almanac has twelve months without any intercalary ones. 

The native products are red millet (41. Re), sesamum, beans, 
glutinous millet, and rice which ripens twice a year. The vegetables 
comprise ginger, mustard, onions, garlic, cucumbers, and egg-plant. 
They have spirits made from the cocoa-nut, from the nut of a tree 
6533) -F- yp), and kajang wine. Betel-nuts take the place of tea 
(as with us in China). 

The domestic animals comprise the camel, horse, mule, water- 
buffalo, cattle, the marine goat, fowls, ducks, pigs, geese, dogs, 
and cats. 

Their fruits are the banana, the jack-fruit, sour pomegranate, 
sugar-cane, sugar, and honey. 

Of cotton fabrics they have pi pu (H& fj) of several colours, 
it is called pi-po ( SE YH ); it is over three feet broad and fifty- 
seven feet long. It is as fine and as glossy as if painted ( }fat 
mB) 

There is a ginger-peel-yellow cotton stuff called man-chih-ti 
(aia 4S tHE) which is four feet broad aud over fifty feet lon 
is very closely woven aud strong. What is called sha-na-pa-fu 
(pb 4 EL Ff, Persian shanbaft) is five feet broad and thirty 
feet long, it is like pongee (? HE 4B), and is a cotton gauze 
(4fj WE). What is called ki-pai-lo-ta-li (Yr Ay By 8 ZB) is 
three feet broad and sixty feet long. (This) cloth is loosely woven 
( HEL i) and coarse, it is a cotton gauze (pb TH )- 

The stuff used for turbans is called sha-ta-erh (vb oe), 


it is five inches broad and forty feet long, and is like our san-so 


(= 4%). 


@, it 
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Ma-hei-ma-lo (Fx P= Hi] ) is a stuff four feet broad and 


twenty feet long, on the wrong side it is covered with nap half an 
inch long; it is (our) tou-lo-chin ( Hn ue gH ) 1), 

They weave with silk, embroidered silk handkerchiefs ( aa fee 
it). They have also brocaded taffetas. Their paper is white; it is 
made out of the bark of a tree, and is as smooth and glossy as 
deers’ skin 2), 


Their household implements include lacquered cups and bowls 


(2 BE PK HZ), steel guns, and scissors (8 aN 3B By ). 


60 (8). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 32. Panc-Ko-La ( #58 = if] ). 


This country can be reached from Su-mén-ta-la with a favour- 


able wind in twenty days. There is also a country of Western Yin-tu 


(py Ey JE CZ Hh, India). 


To the west (Bengal) confines on the Kingdom of the Precious 
Diamond Throne, called Chao-na-fu-erh ( #4 #9 ip be), which is 
the place where Cakya obtained wisdom. 


In the 13th year of Yung-lo (1415) under imperial orders 


1) Phillips, op. sup. cit., 581, has, instead of p2-po, pi-chik ( VG) for which he 
suggests an original Jefteela. Cf. Ibn Batuta, IV, 2, 3. 

Duarte Barbosa, 179, gives a detailed list of the textile fabrics of Bengal. The names 
he gives are saravefis much valued for women’s headgear, mamuna, duzuga, chantar, topan, 
sanabafos. ‘They are all of the length of twenty cubits, very little more or less.... and 
a good sizabafo was worth two ducats, and a piece of muslin for women’s caps three 


hundred maravedis; and a chantar of the best quality six hundred maravedis.” Instead of 


k‘t-pai-lo-ta-li, Phillips’ text reads kin-pai-cung-ta-li Cpy Fy u)] ta Fg ) ; and the 
Hsi yang chao kung tien lu, kin-pai-k‘in-ta-h Chin Fy £3) BZN Be ). Lung hst yang 


kao, &, 7°, says, tou-lo-chin is now called ch‘é-lo-len (He pais 3H ). Ala-hei-ma-lo may 
be malmal “muslim”; although the nap on the fabric here described would seem to point 
to some other tissue. Cf. also for other names of Bengal tissues, Linschoten, I, 95—96 
(Hakluyt Soc. edit.). 

2) Hsi yang chao kung tien lu, 2, 15° (Pang-ko-la), says, paper of Bengal was mul- 


berry bark paper ( He jd AK ). 
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twice issued (—. RK |. Gy), the eunuch Hou Hsien (4% BA) and 
others went with a fleet to present in his name presents to the 
King, his consort, and chiefs. 

This country has a sea-port on a bay called Ch'‘a-ti-chiang 
(8 Wil YA); here certain duties are collected. 

When the King heard that our ships had arrived there, he sent 
high officers to offer robes and other presents, and over a thousand 
men and horses came also to the port. After going sixteen stages 
(we) reached So-na-erh-chiang ( By aA be, YL.) which is a walled 
place with tanks, streets, bazaars, and which carries on a business 
in all kinds of goods. (Here) servants of the King met (us) with 
elephants and horses. Going thence twenty stages (we) came to 
Pan-tu-wa (jg 44 HE) 1) which is the place of residence of the 
ruler. The city walls are very imposing, the bazaars well arranged, 
the shops (of the same business?) side by side, the pillars in orderly 
rows (Hi KE Pi); they are full of every kind of goods. 

The dwelling of the King is all of bricks set in mortar, the 
flight of steps leading up to it is high and broad. The halls are 
flat-roofed and whitewashed inside. The inner doors are of triple 
thickness and of nine panels. In the audience hall all the pillars 
are plated with brass ornamented with figures of flowers and animals, 
carved and polished (ff 3K). To the right and left are long 
verandahs ( ie) on which were drawn up (on the occasion of our 
audience) over a thousand men in shining armour, and on horse- 
back outside, filling the courtyard, were long ranks of (our) Chinese 
(soldiers) in shining helmets and coats of mail, with spears, swords, 


bows and arrows, looking martial and lusty. 


1) I presume that Patna is meant. The name does not occur in any other work of 
this period, except in the Hsi yang chao kung tien lu, which quotes it from Fei Hsin’s work. 

Hou Hsien’s biography is given in Ming shih, BOA, immediately after that of Chéng 
Ho. This mission of 1415 appears to have been the first*and only one sent by the Ming 
to Bengal. 
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To the right and left of the King were hundreds of peacock 
feather umbrellas, and before the hall were some hundreds of sol- 
diers mounted on elephants. The King sat cross-legged in the 
principal hall on a high throne inlaid with precious stones, and a 
two-edged sword lay across his lap. 

Two men bearing silver staffs and with turbaned heads came 
to usher (us) in. When (we) had taken five steps forward, (we) 
made a salutation (— 3%). On reaching the middle (of the hall) 
they halted, and two other men with gold staffs led us forward 
with the same ceremouy as previously. The King having returned 
our salutations, kotowed before the Imperial Mandate, raised it to 
his head, then opened and read it. The imperial gifts were all 
spread out on carpets in the audience hall. 

The King entertaine| the imperial envoys at a banquet, and 
ovr soldiers were given many presents. (At the banquet to the 
envoys) eating beef or mutton was forbidden, nor could they drink 
wine for fear of trouble (7fU aL PE ) and because it is a breach 
of decorum, but they drank sweetened rose-water (sherbet). When 
the banket was over, (the King) bestowed on the Envoys gold basins, 
gold girdles, gold flagons, and gold bowls; all the Assistant Envoys 
receiving the same articles in silver, and each of the lower officials 
a golden bell and a long gown of white hemp and silk (#7 #7 
ae fe Ae). All the soldiers (of the escort) got silver money. Of 
a truth, this country is rich and courteous. After this (the King) 
had made a case (lit., tube) in gold, in which he placed a Memorial 
to the Emperor, written on a leaf of gold, and the Envoys received 
it from him with due respect in the audience hall, together with 
various gifts for the Emperor. 

The people of this country are most generous in character. 
The men wear a white cotton turban and a long white cotton shirt. 


On their feet they wear low sheep-skin shoes with gold thread. 
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The smarter ones think it the correct thing to have designs on them. 
Everyone of them is engaged in business, the value of which may 
be ten thousand pieces of gold, but when once a bargain has been 
struck, they never express regret. 

The women wear a short shirt, and wrap around them a piece 
of cotton, silk, or brocade. They do not use cosmetics, for they have 
naturally a white complexion; in their ears they wear earrings of 
precious stones set in gold. Around their necks they hang pendants, 
and they do up their hair in a knot behind. On their wrists aad 
ankles are gold bracelets, aud on their fingers and toes rings. 

There is a clan of people called Yin-tu (—{J RE, Hindu) who 
do not eat beef, and the men and women do not eat in the same 
place. When the husband dies, the wife does not marry again, nor 
does the husband marry again when the wife dies. If there are any 
very poor among them and with no means of support, the various 
families of the village will, in turn, support them, but they are 
not allowed to seek their food in other villages. So (the people) 
are praised for their broad public spirit. 

The soil is fertile and produces in abundance, for they have two 
crops every year. They do not weed or hoe their fields, but men 
and women work in the fields or weave according to the season. 

Among their fruits they have the po-lo-mi (jack-fruit), which 
is aS big as a bushel measure and wonderfully sweet; also the 
an-mo-lo ( Ae 23 EE amra, maugo), though it has a sour flavour, 
it is very nice’). For the rest they have fruits and vegetables, 
cattle, horses, fowls, sheep, ducks, and sea-fish. In their very 
extensive trade they use cowrie shells instead of coin. 


The natural products are fine cotton cloths (muslins), sa-ha-la 


1) Hsz yang chao kung tien lu, 2, 15° (Pang-ko-la), says, the mango is also called 


yii-kan (Pp #H). Chao Ju-kua mentions the yii-kax among the fruits of Chu-lien (Co- 
romandel coast). Hirth and Rockhill, op. sup. ezt., 96, 100, n. 9. 
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(Fy BA il] ) 2), rugs, tou-lo-chin cotton stuffs, rock-crystal, agate, 
amber, pearls, precious stones, sugar, ghee, kingfishers’ feathers, 
and veils (=f Hy) of sundry colours to veil the face. 

The goods used (by the Chinese in trading here) are gold, 
silver, satins, silks, blue and white porcelain, copper, iron, musk, 


vermilion, quicksilver, and grass mats. 


61 (1). Lao i chih lio, 99. Wo-rien (,& 2). Orissa. 


It is the old name of Yin-ch'ieh-li (x Al HCE 


th, ). *) Hills and woods are very scarce, the country is bare and 
swampy and lies half waste. The people devote themselves to agri- 
culture. The soil is fertile, and the crops luxuriant, and as there 
ig no danger for the grain nor pests of locusts, they have three 
harvests yearly. 

They are as honest as Buddhas; they do not (even) pick up 
things (dropped) on the highways. All the villages live on terms 
of amity, and their gentry esteem right doing. The usages are 
virtuous, and the people are more prosperous than in any other 
foreign land. 

The climate and the people, both male and female, are as in 
Péng-ka-la (Bengal). 

The tax (or customs dues, AK ) are of one tenth. The natural 


1) Sa-ha-la is mentioned in other parts of this work as a product of Ormuz and of 
Aden. It seems to have been a kind of thin veiling or gauze. See infra, 73 (2), the extract 
from Hst yang chao kung tien lu. 

2) Wu-tieh, in Cantonese U-*é, must be the Wu-(or U-)¢‘u ( A=) 2) of Yiian 
Chuang, the modern Orissa. See Watters, Ou Yiian Chiwang’s Travels, 11, 194. On Phil- 
lips’ XVth century map there is a Wu-li-shih ( B il 4 BR). which Phillips says 
was the city of Orissa. Yin-ch‘ieh-li given by our auther as the modern name of Wu-tieh 
is quite unknown to me; I can suggest no explanation of it. 

It appears from other passages in the Zao z chik ho (see 59 (1), 68 (1), 66 (1)), 
that the rice trade of Wu-tieh was very extensive. 
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products are big (....characler missing) hei-nich (Fc A RQ), 


kingfishers’ feathers, beeswax, and fine cotton stuffs. 

The goods used (by the Chinese?) in trading are gold, silver, 
coloured satins, white silk (i. e., raw silk? Fy ¥% ), cloves, nutmegs, 
hsii (or mao) hsiang (? Ae ), blue and white china-ware, drums, 
lutes (3) and the like. 

Kach of their silver coins weighs two mace eight candareens, 
and is equivalent in value to ten taels of (our) chung-t'ung ch‘ao 
(FA we Sh, paper money). It exchanges for 11.520 odd cowries. 
Now 250 cowries buy one basket (li., “pointed basket” of 8 ) of 
cooked rice, and as the standard bushel (of the country) contains 
a bushel eight pints (Chinese measure), each coin can purchase 46 
baskets of rice. On an average 73 bushels, two pints, can feed two 
men for a year and something to spare. Of those who go to trade 
in this country (from China?) nine out of ten do not return (so 


easy it is to gain a livelihood there, so cheap is living)...... -) 


62 (1). Tao i chih lio. 82. Hstao Ku-nan (/J) PEL ng). Kain Colan. 


It is in the neighborhood of the Tu-lan rocks (BK rita HE ). *) 


The soil is black and well suited for the raising of cereals. The 


I) Ibn Batuta, IV, 210, 211, speaking of Bengal, says, he never saw a country where 
food products were so cheap. A person told him that he used to buy the food necessary 
for a year for himself, his wife, and a servant for a silver dinar. He gives the price of 
various things, a milch cow three dinars of silver, a piece of fine cotton of excellent quality 
and thirty cubits long two dinars, a handsome young girl one gold dinar. 

I have omitted a few common place comments of the author at the end of this 
chapter, they are without any interest whatsoever. 

Cf. what Caesar Frederick (Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, V), 409, says of Orissa 
in his time. Also Linschoten, I, 94-—96 (Hakluyt Soc. edit.), whose remarks on Bengal 
agree closely with those of [bn Batuta. 


2) Prior to the Yiian dynasty we only hear of Ku-lin 5/4 Ke ), see Hirth and 
Rockhill, op. sup. cit., 12, n. 5, 83, 91, n. 17. Chao Ju-kua says it was a dependency of 
the Nan-p‘i or Nairs of Malabar. With the Mongol period begins the change to Hsiao 
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people are indolent in their work of the tillage of the soil. They count 
yearly (to eke out their subsistence) on the contribution made them by 
the Wu-tieh (Orissa) rice trade. Sometimes through stress of weather 
(these Wu-tieh boats? or a boat?) arrive late after the departure of 
the horse ships (from Kan-mai-li, the Comoro Islands) and without 
a full cargo; the wind blows (too) violenty (for them to proceed). 
Other times the wind is contrary, and it (or they) cannot reach the 
Sea of Lambri ( Hig Pal Hi 7) and escape the danger from the 
ragged rocks in (the bay of) Kao-lang-fu Get Fe = A fia 
Ay Zz SE Colombo), so they pass the winter in this place, remaining 
until the summer of the following year; when in the eighth or 
ninth moon ships come again (from Kan-mai-li?), then they go on 
(in their company so as to escape the pirates which infested the 
coast?) to Ku-li-fo (Calicut) to trade. | 

As to the usages and customs, the clothing of both sexes is like 
that of Ku-li-fo (Calicut). They have village rulers (Aap =F), but 
no chieftains (or chief ruler). 

The native products are pepper, cocoa-nuts, betel-nuts, and Liu 
fish (ya ff i.e, cobily mash, from the Maldive Islands). 


Kii-nan or “Little Quilon”. It seems to me very likely that Hsiao Kii-nan (Hsiao Ko-lan 
of Ma Huan and Fei Hsin) is Kayan Kalam or Kain Colan, the Singuyli of Friar Jorda- 
nus, as suggested by Yule (Jordanus’ Miradilia, Hakluyt Soc. edit.), XIV, which in turn 


is the Séng-ki-li (07 44 FA) of Yiian shih (210. See Toung Pao, 1914, p. 441, n. 1). 

Ibn Batuta, IV, 99, 103, speaks of the Chinese merchants resident at Kulam, and 
notes that the merchants there are called Sul. 

Duarte Barbosa (157) says, ‘‘Having passed this place (i.e., Porca between Cochin and 
Coulam) the kingdom of Coulam commences, and the first town is called Caymcolan in 
which dwell many Gentiles, Moors and Indian Christians.... There is much pepper in 
this place, of which there is much exported. Farther on along the same coast towards the 
south is a great city and good sea-port, which is named Coulam, in which dwell many 
Moors and Gentiles, and Christians. They are great merchants and very rich, and own 
many ships with which they trade to Cholmendel (Coromandel), the Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Malacca, Samatara, and Pegu: these do not trade with Cambay.” 

The early Portuguese speak of Caeconlao and Conlao; see Dalboquerque’s Commentaries 
(Hakluyt Soc. edit.), II, 49. 
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The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading there are gold, iron, 
blue and white porcelain-ware, Pa-tan cotton cloth ( IN F} TH 


Jurfattan cloth?), satins of various colours, iron-ware and the like. 


62 (2). Ying yai shéng lan. 11. Hstao Ko-tan (sp B fal). 


To the east it is adjacent to high mountains. On all other sides 
it is along the sea-coast. 

The king is a So-li man (from Coromandel). They revere the 
Buddha and show great reverence to elephants and cows. 

In their marriage and funeral customs they are as in Hsi-lan 
(Ceylon). Journeying by sea in a north-westerly direction from Pieh- 
na-li (Belligam) in the kingdom of Hsi-lan (Ceylon) for six days 
and nights one finally reaches (this country). 

In their daily diet they use much butter which they mix with rice. 

In trading they use gold coins weighing two mace. 


It is but a small kingdom as to its area?). 


62 (3). Hsing chta shéng lan. 29, Hstao Ko-xan (sf B fa). 


It is near (3]f) the land of Chih-tu (ffs -+ Hb, or the “Dark 
red country”) and conterminous with Ko-chih (Cochin). *) They hold 
their markets in the middle of the day. 

It is (a principal) port (EB BA) of all the lands of the 
Western Ocean. 


This country uses as a medium of exchange a large gold coin 


1) Ming shih, 326, 4, says that Chéng Ho visited this locality frequently. 

2) Chih-tu was at one time a portion of Fu-nan (Siam), but it seems quite impossible 
that Fei Hsin can have had it in mind here. He must have used the name Chih-tu to 
transcribe the name of some locality or district near Hsiao Ko-lan. The author of the 
Hsi yang chao kung tien lu (3, 1° (Hsiao Ko-lan) and 3, 6* (Ku-li)) tried to explain this 
passage of Fei Hsin’s work, but admitted that he could not. 
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called tang-ka ( {ie Ait, tangka) which weighs eight candareens, and 
a small gold coin called pa-nan (PA ne , fanam), forty of which 
are equal to one large gold coin. *) 

The soil is barren, the crops poor; they depend yearly for food 
on the rice brought from Péng-ko-la (Bengal). 

The climate is constantly hot. In their customs they are rather 
honest. Most of the men and women are Moslims and Nan-p‘i 
(nf HY, Nairs). 

The natural products are pepper equal to that of Hsia-li (fA 
FA, Hily), dry betel-nuts, po-lo-mi (jack-fruit), and coloured cotton 
stuffs. The sapan-wood, frankincense, pearls, coral, butter, cutch, 
jasmine flowers (found there) all come from other localities. 

The goods used (in trading here) are cloves, cardamoms, coloured 


satins, musk, gold, silver, copper, iron-ware, iron wire, black tassels. 


63 (1). Hsing-ch‘a shéng lan. 28. Ta Ko-tan (K p=) a ). Quilon. 


This country is near the Tu-lan rocks (28 i HE ).*) Its soil 


is black loam naturally suitable for raising grain, but the natives 


1) It would seem that there must be an error in the text here, and that fourteen 
(not forty) fanam were equal to one fangka. 


2) This chapter contains a number of textual errors. Instead of Tu-lan rocks (HE ) 
7 . . iss = weer . 
it has Ite Instead of Kao-lang fu it has Kao-t‘ou-fu OE 5A + ), and instead of 


»> 


lii-ku stones ( py Fee 44) it has He jista Ay It has also Sea of Wu-li when it 


should read Sea of Nan-wu-li. 

Fei Hsin is the only writer of this period to mention a Ta Ko-lan and not knowing 
anything about it apparently he transposes the information given by Wang Ta-yiian for 
Hsiao Kii-nan (Cain Colan) to this place, while he gives for IIsiao Ko-lan various items 
which seem to have been taken from Wang’s and Ma Huan’s books where they applied 
to sundry localities along the Malabar coast. 

Ming shth, 326, 4, quotes practically from Fei Hsin: “There is Ta Ko-lan. The 
waves and billows dash against it that ships cannot anchor and traders visit it seldom. 
The soi] is black loam suitable for wheat, but the people are too lazy to cultivate it and 
count on the rice from Wu-tieh ( B E , Orissa) to get enough to supply their yearly 
wants. The customs and products closely resemble those of Hsiao Ko-lan.” 
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are lazy about cultivation and count every year on the rice from 
Wu-tieh (Orissa) for their food. 

Trading junks when prevented by the wind and unable to arrive 
in time (i.e., before the change of the monsoon), and when the bil- 
lows are dashing on the beach cannot take on full cargoes (here), 
not being able to find a good anchorage. Or, if they pass the Sea 
of (Nan)-wu-li (Lambri), then they encounter grave dangers, for there 
are the deep waters of Kao-lang-fu (Colombo) and the dangers from 
its jagged rocks. 

In their customs they are honest. Men and women wear turbans 
and a long shift of a single piece of cotton stuff, wrapping a piece 
of coloured stuff around their middles. 

The products of the country are pepper, cocoa-nuts, Liu fish, 
betel-nuts. The goods used in trading are gold coins, blue and 


white porcelain-ware, cotton stuffs, and satins. 


64 (1). Ying yai shéng lan. 12. Ko-cntu (Ai Ax ). Cochin. 


To the east it adjoins high mountains; on all other sides it is 
along the sea-coast. One reaches it after sailing from the sea of 
(Hsiao) Ko-lan one day and night to the north-west of (that) place. 

The king of this country is also a So-li man. He wears a 
turban of yellowish cotton cloth. On the upper part of his body 
he wears no clothes, on the lower part he has an embroidered piece 
of stuff held by a piece of embroidered stuff wrapped around him 
and called a ya-yao (JAR FRE) or “waist band.” 

The high officers and people dress about the same as the king. 
Their dwellings are made of the wood of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
are covered with its leaves pinned together like tiles, forming, as 
it were, a thatching; besides this each home builds a storehouse for 


its property to escape the danger of fire and thieves. 
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There are five ranks of people. The class of the Nan-p'i (Pj 
AY a , Nairs) +) are equal with the king. They shave their heads 
and let a thread hang down to below the knee (? Wh HR YW #8). 
This is the most honourable class. The Musulmans are the second 
class. The ya-tséng (F be brokers?) called Ko-ling (5 4, 
Kling) form the fourth class, Finally, the lowest people, called Mu- 
kua (Kk JIL, Mukuva), form the fifth class. The Mu-kua occupy 
themselves with fishing and collecting fire-wood. Usage forbids them 
to wear long garments. They live on the sea-shore in huts scarcely 
three feet high and are punished if they disobey this. Their upper 
garment does not reach lower than the knee. Should one of them 
meet on the road a Nan-p'i or a Chih-ti, he prostrates himself, 
and waits until they have passed by before getting up. 

The king reveres the Buddha and shows deep respect to elephants 
and cows. He has built a temple (#) in which the image of the 
god (lit., Buddha) is of gold, and the dais has knobs of blue stone. 
It is surrounded by a moat (Fe IK), and on the side he has sunk 
a well. Hvery day at dawn to the sound of bells they draw water 
from the spring and pour it over the herd of the god a number 
of times. This is the only ceremony. 

There are Cho-ki (Yq WL. yogis) who are something like the 
Buddhist yu-p'o-2 ( Hi ee Be ) or lay brethern, and who have wives. 
From the time of their birth their hair is not cut nor combed, but 
they rub on it butter and plait it in some ten braids and let it 


hang down behind. They smear their bodies with ashes of cowdung, 


1) Cf. Geo. Phillips, JRAS., 1896, 341—342. The text of Ma Huan reads here and in 
other passages where this name occurs Nan-k‘un (A 3) ), and the Hst yang chao kung 
tien lw reproduces this reading, but Fei Hsin gives the true reading Nan-p‘i (By WY ), 
concerning which there can be no doubt; I have corrected Ma Huan’s text accordingly. 
On the castes of Malabar, see Duarte Barbosa, op. c2f., 121 et seq., 140. 

The eunuch Yin Ching was sent on a mission to Cochin in 1403. In 1408 Chéng 
Ho was sent there for the first time. ln 1411 its prince Ko-i-li (Ay IR FA) sent a 
mission to Court, and in 1412 Chéng Ho. was sent there again, and once more in 1430. 
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and wear no clothing, but a rattan holds around their waists a 
whitish-green stuff (?or white calico? FY sig pu =Ff-). They carry 
in their hand a big conch shell which they constantly blow as they 
go about. Their wives, who cover their nakedness with only a small 
piece of cotton stuff, follow their husbands about from house to 
house seeking money and rice. 4) 

The climate is (constantly) as hot as summer, there is neither 
frost nor snow. In the spring when it rains they repair their cot- 
tages and get ready for the summer, when the increasing down- 
pours turn the bazaars and streets into rivers, and they cannot 
move out of their dwellings. In the seventh moon it begins to clear, 
and after the middle of the eighth moon it is clear until winter 
and continues so until the third moon (of the succeeding year) 
when rain begins again. So the saying goes that for half the year 
it rains and for half the year it is clear. 

In trading they use gold and silver coins. The gold coin, which 


is nine-tenths fine (Ft Ik f4,), is called fa-nan (He iA» fanam) ; 


it is reckoned (in weight) one candareen, one li. The silver coin 
is somewhat like a shell spot (2 (ie Au Be BY, it is called ¢a-erh *) 
(A We, tar), and is reckoned at four li, and fifteen are equi- 
valent to one gold coin. 
Their marriage and funeral customs vary with the different classes. 
The native products are pepper which is often grown in vege- 
table gardens. Four huudred catties are worth a gold coin. One 


hundred silver (coins) is the price of a pearl weighing five taels. 


They estimate (pearls?) by candareens (? YW 4p sar). 


1) On the yoguis of Malabar, cf. Ibn Batuta, 1V, 35, 38—39, also Nicolo di Conti 
(Ramusio, Delle Navigationi, 1, 342, A), and Duarte Barbosa, 99. 

2) Ibn Batuta, IV, 174, says that in Ceylon a hundred fanam were worth six gold 
dinar. In the XVth century in Vijayanagar a far was the sixth of a faxam. The value of 
these coins varied in different localities. See Yule and Burnell, Glossary, 3. v., Fandm 
and Tara, Tare. Also Francois Pyrard, op. sup. cit., I, 844, 412. 

31 
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They have rice, hemp, beans, and millet, both the glutinous 
(#, shu) and the panicled (PB, chi) varieties, but no wheat. 
They have elephants, horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, cats, and fowls, 


but neither mules ( He iB) nor geese, ') 


64 (2). Hsing chta shéng lan. 80. Ko-cu1n (Ary Ld ). 


This locality is on a headland facing Hsi-lan (Ceylon). To the 
interior it confines ou Ku-li (Calicut). The climate is constantly 
hot, the soil is poor, the crops sparse. The villages are.on the sea- 
shore. The usages and customs are honest. 

Men and women do their hair in a knot and wear a short shirt 
and a piece of cotton stuff wiapper around them. 

There is a caste of people called Mu-kua (Mukuva); they have 
no dwellings but live iu caves, or nests in the trees. They make 
their living by fishing in the sea. Both sexes go with the body 
naked and with a girdle of leaves or grass hanging before and 
behind. If one af them meets someone, he must crouch down and 
hide himself by the way-side, where he must wait until he has 
passed by. 

The natural product is a great abundance of pepper. Wealthy 
people put up board godowns (Ax #1) in which to store it. In 
their trading transactious they use a small gold coin called panan 
( Pa ng , fanam). 

The goods used in trading are coloured satins, white silk, blue 
and white porcelain-ware, gold and silver. 

Its ruler in grateful recognition of the imperial bounty con- 


stantly sends presents to our Court. 


1) Ibn Batuta does not mention Cochin, nor does Marco Polo. Nicolo di Conti (op. 
sup. cit., I, 241, F.) says that in three days from Coloum he reached Cochin, which was 
five miles in circumference and sitaated at the mouth of the river Colchan, from which 


it took its name. 
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65 (1). Zao i chih lio. 64. Hsta-11 (Ch FA). Hili. 


This country is between Hsiao Kii-nan (Kain Colan) and Ku-li-fo 
(Calicut), it is also known (to the Chinese) as the Hsiao chiang-k‘ou 
(af a TJ), or “Little Harbour”. The hill is bare and flat, it 
extends over several thousand (sic) lz. +) 

The dwellings of the people are scattered about close together 
on every side with a sufficiency of land to supply the wants of each 
family, though the soil is far from good for tilling. 

The climate is hot, the usages of the people pure. They are 
hot-headed, and wherever they go, they carry about with them their 
bows and arrows. Men and women cut their hair and wrap around 
them Liu pu (v3 #f7, i.e. cotton cloth from the Maldive Islands). 

The natural products are pepper, superior to that of any other 
foreign port. It is impossible to state the number of plants which 
cover the hills (of Hsia-li). It is a creeper which grows like a 
wistaria vine, and which blooms in winter and bears fruit in summer. 
The people gather it and dry it in the sun to remove its pungent 
flavour. The pepper gatherers for the most part do not mind its 
flavour, but if they do, they get relief by using a decoction of 
Chiiian-hsiung (JI 5). The pepper of all other foreign parts is 


all the surplus product of this country (4, 3 Aq ry hi AE 
7 JH Ba we DR << BR tH) *). 


1) On Geo. Phillips, XVth century Chinese map there is a Hsieh-li ( Fak TL) 
which he identifies with the Hili of Marco Polo, the Ras Haili of the Arab writers. Ibn 
Batuta, IV, 8], says that Ras Haili was much frequented by ships from China, as were 
also Cochin and Calicut. 

2) See Hirth and Rockhill, op. sup. cvt., 83, 222. Ch*dan-hsiung or Ssti-ch‘tian hsuing 


is a species of levisticum. See Bretschneider, Materia medica, 100—102. 
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66 (1). Tao i chih lic. 88. Ku-11-ro (py FA GH). Calicut. 


Ku-li-fo is the most important of all the maritime centers of 
trade. It is close to Hsi-lan (Ceylon) and is the principal port of 
the Western Ocean. The land is flat and the soil poor, though grain 
can be grown. 

Each year they depend on the shipping from Wu-tieh (Orissa, 
for a sufficiency of grain). They cede the path to each other; they 
will not pick up things on the highways; their customs approach 
those of antiquity (in honesty). Should anyone steal an ox, the 
chief verifies the number of oxen (Py YJ 4 3A f& We)?), and 
(or) the rightful owner seizes all the property of the offender, and 
he is put to death. 

The seat of government is far off in the hills, but the place 
where trading is carried on is on the sea-shore. 

The native products include pepper very like that of Hsia-li (Hili). 
The people have public godowns in which they store it. Hach 
po-ho ( #4¢ Any , bahar) is of 375 catties weight. The customs dues 
are two tenths. There are also kajang leaves, p't sang cloth ( Ex 
4H} )*), rose-water, jack-fruit, and catechu. The coral, pearls, and 
frankincense (obtained here), all come from Kan-mai-(li) and Fo-lang 
(FH HE [ Al?) 4 BS, Comoro Islands and the countries of the 
Franks?) *). The goods exported are the same as from Hsiao Kii- 
nan (Kain-Colan). 

1) The translation of this phrase as here given is that supplied me by a Chinese 


scholar of Shanghai. It does not quite satisfy me, espeeially as we have in the Ying yat 


shéng lan (see 56 (1)): “He who kills a cow is punished with death, or he may redeem 


himself with a cow’s head of gold” (Bk He | oF BA >). 


2) It seems likely that p‘t-sang pu is an error for sang p‘t pu ( sx jd At ) or 
chih ( #K) meaning “mulberry bark cloth” or “paper”. 

8) In another chapter (84 (1)) our author says that Kan-mai-li (which I suggest is 
the Comoro islands) was not far from Fo-lang and that most of the products for sale in 
Kan-mai-li came from there. Fo-lang, it would seem, must be understood here as applying 
to the countries along the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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They have fine horses which come from the extreme West, and 
which are brought here by the shipload. Each horse will fetch from 
an hundred to a thousand pieces of gold, even going as high as 
four thousand, and the foreign people who fetch them thither would 
think the market a very bad one if they did not. 


66 (2). Ying yat shéng lan. 18. Ku-11 (a {if ). 

It is a great kingdom of the Western Ocean. To the west is 
the sea-coast. To the south it adjoins the kingdom of Ko-chih (Cochin). 
To the north it adjoins the kingdom of Hén-nu-erh (Ff 4p be. 
Cananore?)!). The sea is near, the mountains far away. Over seven 
hundred Ui to the east (west?) it adjoins K'an-pa-i (Kt EY Be. 
Cambay?)*). Journeying by sea from Ko-chih (Cochin) it can be 
reached in three days. It is distant from China an hundred thousand 
odd li. 

In the fifth year of Yung-lo (A.D. 1407) the eunuch Chéng Ho 
and others conveyed to the king letters patent conferring on him 
(the title of vassal king) and different gifts to his highest officers 
(He 4H), and to all of them official hats, girdles, and carved stones. 

The king (i.e. the Samoriu) reveres the Buddha and shows 
respect to elephants and cows. The people have five classes: the 
Musulmans, the Nan-p'i (Nazrs), the Chih-ti (Chzttis), the Ko-ling 
(Klings), and the Mu-kua (Mukuva). 

The king is a Nan-pti (Wair). He does not eat beef. His 
highest officers are Moslims, they do not eat pork. Formerly the 


1) It would seem from the position given it in the text that Hén-nu-erh is Cananore 
or some locality near it to the north of Calicut. 

2) Geo. Phillips has translated this chapter in JRAS, 1896, 345, 348. He suggests 
that K‘an-pa-i is Koyampadi, a former name of Coimbatore, in the Madras Presidency, a 
great centre of weaving and cotton manufacture. Cambay seems to me much more probable. 
On Calicut, cf. Duarte Barbosa, op. cit., 104 et seq., and Francois Pyrard, op. cit., I, 
401, et seq. 
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king made a pact with the Moslims, mutually forbidding to eat 
(beef and pork). 

There is an image of the. Buddha cast in copper, it is called 
the Na-erh Buddha (} be HR, “the Buddha of the Nairs’?). 
The temple is covered with copper tiles.1) Beside the dais (of the 
image) a well has been dug, out of which they draw water and 
wash the image, and worship it. They take cow-dung mixed with 
water to smear the ground and the walls (of the temple). 

Both officials and people when they get up in the morning 
smear the ground (of their houses) with cow-dung, and with ashes 
of cow-dung, carried on their bodies in a bag, every morning they 
mix some with water and rub it on their foreheads and legs; this 
is their way of “showing reverence to the Buddha”. 

There is a tradition that there was formerly a holy man called 
Mou-so (H. Be , Musa, Moses), who spread religion and converted 
men. All the people submitted to Mou-so. When he went away, he 
sent his younger brother called Sa-mo-li (Fag es FQ al-Sameri) 
to rule them. This younger brother was negligent (or remiss, ¥t fi) 
and cast a golden calf ($= ¢> }B}) and commanded the people 
(dR A.) saying: “This is your Holy Lord, he who worships 
him shall have his prayers answered”. And there was no one who 
did not follow this command. Now the dung of the cow (golden 
calf) was gold. So the people made money aud continued to put 
implicit faith in it (i.e, the golden calf). When Mou-so came back, 
he was angered with his brother for leading astray and deceiving 
(the people), so he destroyed the (golden) cow. At this the younger 
brother was enraged, so getting on an elephant he vanished, but 
the people of the country live in hope of his coming back, and 


they consequently revere elephants and cows. ®) 


1) Pyrard, 3, 414, refers to “the polished copper tiles of this Pagode’. 
2) On the Moslim tradition of Musa, al-SAmeri and the golden calf, see Sale, 7%e 
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All the affairs of the country are conducted by two high officers 
( HS. ZF ) who are, at present, Musulmans. 

The people of the country follow the Moslim faith. There are 
some twenty to thirty mosques. Every seventh day there is worship 
when they all bathe and rest from their labours, and till noon 
men aud women pray incessantly to Heaven in the Mosques, after 
which they resume their various pursuits. 

In their usages they like sincerity. All the merchandize brought 
here by Chinese junks is under the control of the two high officers 
who send brokers (HH {@7) to come to an understanding as to 
prices, which are not subsequently changed. And their mode of 


counting is to rely solely on the bending of the fingers, and they 


do not make an error of a fraction (4H 4 E OK B).}) 


In trading they use six-tenths fine gold coins called pa-nan 


(PB > Janam), weighing two candareens and with writing on 


Koran (edit., 1850), Sura XX. “God said (to Moses), we have already made a trial of 
thy people, since thy departure; and al-Sdmeri hath seduced them to idolatry. Wherefore 
Moses returned unto his people in great wrath, and exceedingly afflicted. And he said: O 
my people, had not your Lord promised you a most excellent promise?.... They answered, 
We have not failed in what we promised thee of our own authority; but we were made 
to carry in several loads of gold and silver, of the ornaments of the people, and we 
cast them into the fire; and in like manner al-Sameri also cast in what he had col- 
lected, and he produced unto them a corporeal calf, which lowed. And al-Sdmeri and his 
companions said: This is your god, and the god of Moses; but he hath forgotten him, and 
is gone to seek some other..... ” This Chinese version which makes al-Sdimeri brother of 
Moses agrees with the opinion of some Arab writers that he was Aaron himself. See Sale, 
op. cit., 260, n. 6. 

The remarks about the reverence for elephants noted by the Chinese refer, of course 
to the worship of Ganesha, the elephant-headed god. 

1) Duarte Barbosa, 145, says of the Chittis that ‘they are great clerks and ac 
countants, and make out their accounts on their fingers. Cf. what the Zao 2 chih ho says 
of the accountants of P‘o-ni (48 (1)). Ast yang chao kung tien lu, 3, 5* (Ku-li), says, 
“The accountants are called mz-na OK 74 ). Their sole mode of counting is by the use 


of the joints of their ten fingers. When a bargain is once struck, they take each other’s 


hand and promise (to keep it) without hesitation” ( FE a ). Cf. Caesar Frederick 
(Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, V), 375—3876, on the subject of the brokers. 
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both sides, also little silver coins called ta-erh (44 oe: tara), 
weighing three /i. Their standard of weight is called fa-li ($F Fil, 
frazala), and twenty ounces make a catty, equivalent to one catty, 
nine mace, six candareens Chinese. Their shéng, or pint, measure 
is called tang-ka-li (5 He. AW), and is equivalent to one pint, 
six ko (47) Chinese. 1) 

Their musical instrument is made of the bottle-gourd (iil iB) 
with strings made of copper wire. In singing the music (from the) 
harmonious tinkling of pieces of metal (EK Be Fy Fil i in ae 
Ay Fes ) can be heard (in the accompaniment). 

Their marriage and funeral ceremonies differ according to 
castes (#4). 

When the king gets old, he is not succeeded by his son, but 
by a son of his sister. If there is no son by younger sisters, then 
he is succeeded by his younger brother, and if there is no younger 
brother, then the succession goes to whoever is the most deserving; 
so it has been in all cases from of old to the present time. 

They do not use whipping as a punishment. For light offenses 
they cut off the hands and feet, for serious ones they impose a fine 
in gold. If the crime involves capital punishment, then the whole 
family and its relatives are exterminated. When a person has com- 
mitted a crime, they bind him, and to ascertain whether he is 
guilty or not, they stick his fingers (or, ‘a finger’) into boiling 


oil for a considerable time. Three days afterward they examine it, 


1) Hst yang chao kung tien lu, B, 4° (Ku-li), says: “The standard weight is the fa- 


la-shth CE fi] x ), the standard measure called ¢ang-ka-li is made of copper, and is 
six-tenths ot a Chinese pint. In weighing pepper 250 catties make a po-ho (bahar) worth 
200 gold coins. In weighing aromatic goods 200 catties make a po-ho.” The fa-li or fa- 
la-shih is the farazola ( faratela) of Barbosa (224) which he says was equal to 22 pounds 
Portuguese, and twenty of which made a dakar. See Yule and Barnell, Glossary, s. v. Frazala. 

The term ¢ang-ka-li must be explained by a more competent person than I, having 
failed to find any explanation of it in the books accessible to me. See however Phillips, 
op. sup. cit., 347. 
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and if it is cooked, he suffers for his misdeed, but if it is whole, 
he escapes. Those who escape are honoured by the Chiang-ling 
(viziers) with drums and music, and go back to their homes where 
their relatives all congratulate them and drink wine. '). 

There is hsi-yang pu ( PY VF Af ) or ‘Western Sea cotton cloth”; 
it is called ch*é-li (He Ag Persian, shal). It is a product which comes 
from the adjoining country of K‘an-pa-i (Cambay). Hach piece is 
four feet five inches wide and twenty-five feet long, and is worth 
eight gold pieces. There is (a variety called) ‘flowered kerchiefs 
with stripes of coloured silk” ( fi, ee HH 4& Wit), it is five feet 
broad and twelve to thirteen feet long, and worth a hundred silver 
coins. *) 

The native products include pepper which is raised in gardens. 
In the tenth moon it is ripe. 

The wealthy people plant great numbers of cocoa-nut trees, 
some having from a thousand to two or three thousand. The young 
trees have a juice from which spirits can be fermented. The old 
trees can furnish syrup (yf #2), or (they can be made into) boards. 
The shell (of the nut) can be made into bowls. By reducing the 
branches to ashes it can be used in the inlayivg of gold ( H] [fq 


[= $F ?] >). The dry branches can be used as roofing, and the 
leaves to cover rooms. 

As to vegetables they have ginger, mustard, turoips, coriander 
(#4 Hs), onions, garlic, bottle-gourds, egg-plants, melons ( Jl), 
and gourds ( He JI\.). The whole year round there are little melons 


1) Cf. Duarte Barbosa, 117, 119—120, and Nicolo di Conti (Ramusio, Navigation: I), 344, 

2) Hst-yang pu, called in various passages of the Tau 2 chih lo, Hsi-yang ssi pw or 
simply ssi pu. See supra, 12 (1) n. 2. CA‘é-l, in Persian sha@/, our shawl, is the principal 
article of women’s dress in India. As to the ‘flowered kerchiefs”, Hsz yang chao kung 
tien lu, 3, 5° (Ku-li), says of them that they are called Hse yang schou-pa ( py 1 
=F ry ) and that they were worth a hundred gold coins. 
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like a finger and over an inch long and of most excellent flavour '). 


As to fruits they have bananas, jack-fruit, the mu-pieh-tzi 


(FX es -F-) tree is over ten feet high with green jang (? it we ) 


like persimmons (?) 7). 

They have rice, but no wheat. They have fowls and ducks, but 
no geese. Their goats (26) are as tall as donkeys and of dark 
colour. Their water-buffalo are small-sized. Their domestic cattle do 
not weigh over three to four hundred catties; their flesh is not 
eaten, but they use milk and butter (4, PK ) which they are 
continually drinking and eating. When a cow dies, they bury it. 

They have peacocks, crows, kites, egrets, but no other birds ). 

The tribute (to the Court of China) consists in rich girdles 


with gold thread, gold thread (as fine) as hair, clusters of jewels 


(Pee 4b Re /N £2 ), and pearls *). 


—_——_—— 


1) Hsi yang chao kung tien lu, loc. sup. cit., says: “The perennial cucumber 


(? py HEE Xe J) is in shape like a small finger, two inches long. Its taste is like 
that of a green cucumber (? iW JIM): The variety which has a dark red (or brown 


WP ) skin and large leaves, is called “brown skinned cucumber” ( ye J ). 


2) The text seems to be corrupt, it reads Rit cs + ap aK sie He nH 


Atti — pu +. T have ventured to correct it on the strength of what the Hs: yang 


chao kung tien lu (loc. sup. cit.) says: “There is a tree over ten feet high, its fruit is 


like a green persimmon with some tens of seed inside (Ge An Hr Afi Ay -F- 


By + ), they fall of themselves when ripe. It is called the mu pieh-tzu (mamordica 
Cochinensis, Spreng.).”’ 

3) Hsi yang chao kung tren lu, (loc. sup. cit.), says: “There are bats like kites which 
rest hanging suspended from the trees. There are kites, crows, swallows, herons ( - ) 
and many peacocks.” 

4) Chéng Ho’s first mission to Calicut was in 1504, when he gave the king a patent 
of investiture and a silver seal, and set up a stone tablet recording the event. The same 


year, and again in 1407, the king sent a mission to China. Hst yang chao kung tien lu, 
3, 5—6. 
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66 (3). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 81. Ku-u1 (FF Hi). 


It can be reached from Hsi-lan (Ceylon) with a favourable 
wind in ten days. It is an important islet, and together with ad- 
jacent Séng-kia-(la) ( (i mn Be SH Ceylon), is the trade centre 
for the countries of the Western Ocean. The place (LL) is extensive 
and the soil barren, but wheat is in quite sufficient quantity 4). 

In their customs they are very honest. Those walking along 
make way for each other; they will not pick up anything on the 
road. They have not the bastinado as a punishment, they draw a 
circle with lime on the ground which (the culprit) is forbiddea (to 
pass beyond) *). 

Their ruler aud people live far off in the hills. The place for 
all the business is on the sea-coast. 

The men wear a long shirt, around their heads they wrap 
white cotton stuff. The women wear a short shirt and wrap around 
them coloured cloth. Strings of gold pendants hang from their ears. 
On the tops of their heads they wear pearls, jewels, and coral, 
forming a fringe; on their wrists and ankles are gold and silver 
bracelets, on their fingers and toes are gold and silver rings set 
with precious stones. They do up their hair in a knot behind the 
head. Their faces are white, their hair is black. 

There is a caste among them which goes naked; they are called 


Mu-kua, the same as in Ko-chih (Cochin). 


1) This phrase is a quotation from Tao z chih lo, supra 66 (1). 

When Ibn Batuta was in Calicut (in 1842), he found thirteen Chinese junks in the 
port. See Voyages, 1V, 90. 

2) This is taken from Tao z chih lio (66) where it is given in the chapter on Jur- 
fattan (2nfra, 70 (1)). Marco Polo (II, 343) speaking of the customs of the Province of 
Maabar, says that if a creditor could draw a circle round his debtor, thé latter may not 
pass the circle until he has satisfied the claim or given security for its discharge. If he 
in any other case presume to pass the circle, he is punished with death as a transgressor 


against right and justice.” 
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The country produces pepper equal to that of Hsia-li (Hills). 
They have godowns to store it while waiting to be sold. They have 
oil of roses, po-/o-mi (jack-fruit), cutch, flowered chintzes, coral, 
pearls, frankincense, putchuk, amber, but all of them are imported 
there from other countries. The fine horses found there come from 
the West. They are worth hundreds or thousands of gold coins. 

The goods used in trading (by the Chinese) are gold, silver, 
coloured satins, blue and white porcelain, beads, musk, quicksilver, 
and camphor. 

The ruler, touched by the imperial bounty, constantly sends 
missions to Court with memorials on leaves of gold, and he presents 


articles of tribute. ). 


67 (1). Tao i chih lio. 80. Hst-win-na (2A al Als). Mangalore (?). 


This country adjoins Pan-ki-ni-na (PE ¥ Fe, 8%) 2). The place 
(thy) is in shape like a calabash. The people live in contentment. 
The soil is poor and grain scarce. The climate is equable. In their 
customs they are simple. Men and women have a head-cover tied 
on with silk (3% BA BR #%). 

In the residence of the chief there are stone cranes over seven 
feet high; they have white bodies and red crests, and look as if 
they were alive. The people look upon them as fairy cranes Ci fe ). 
When, between the fourth and fifth moons, they hear their night 
ery, then (they know) that the year will have an abundant harvest, 


and those who are ill divine by it, like an answer to a question. 


1) Ming shih, 326, 1°—2, says that the eunuch Yin Ching was sent there in 1403, 
and in subsequent years Chéng Ho visited it frequently. The last mission from ku-li to 
the Ming is placed in 1436. 

2) See Z'‘oung Pao, 1914, p. 425. It appears to me likely that Pan-ki-ni-na is the 
Fandaraina of the Arabs. According to Ibn Batuta, IV, 80, Mangalore was the centre of 


pepper culture, 
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The people are not clever ( 38 ). They boil sea-water to make salt. 

The native products include ss” pu (shawls), pepper like that 
of Hsi-ling (Ceram) and Tan-mo, hat-erh-ch'a (F% = ae , cutch), 
which is also called “Wu-tieh clay” (3 B -++), and hsi-shih 
(45 =e cutch). It is a mistake to say that this (Asd)-shih is the 
sweat of betel-nuts +). 

The goods used in trading are fine five-coloured satins, blue 
satin, cardamoms, water jars of various sizes, sapan-wood, and such 


like things. 


68 (1). Tao i chih lio. 60. Pan-va-.t ( SE 3 A). 


The country is near the kingdom of Po-sst of Kuei-k'ti (? 0 
ie We JH) *). The hill (on which Pan-ta-li stands) is of steep 
piled-up rocks. The arable soil is poor, the crops sparse. The climate 
is rather hot, and destructive rains do great damage. 

The customs are strange. There are evil spirits who come beside 
persons’ houses in the night time and wail like human beings, 
keeping this up until the fifth watch, when the wailing stops. 
The succeeding day the chief must send (Jp\ 38 ) out men (or a 
man) on horseback, beating a drum to drive it away, and (if) the 


nian does not see any tracks, it is a ghost (33, a semblance), 


1) On hai-erh-ch‘a or catechu, see Porter Smith, Materia medica, 55. The substance 
called Asi-shih must be the Kassu of Persia or “black catechu”, the product of the areca 
palm or betel-nut of which Smith speaks. 


2) It seems just possible that Pan-ta-li may be an error for Pan ta-li-na (FAP ), 
and that Fandaraina is referred to, this notwithstanding the fact that in the preceding 
chapter (68, 1) I have ventured to suggest that Pan-ki-ni-na also represents that name. 
At all events no other explanation of Pan-ta-li suggests itself to me, nor do I find any- 
thing in the notes concerning it given by our author which can help to solve the problem. 
“Kingdom of Po-ssti of Kuei-k‘ii” is quite incomprehensible. 

The author of the Tao zt chth lio kuang téng, 2, 5, makes out Pan-ta-li “the French 


possession in S. BH. India called Ti-chib-li (Hh iri FH , Pondichery ?). 
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and they afterwards build a temple to protect them (from the spirit), 
and they cover it with flat stones. If they did not so, (they think 
that) men and beasts would suffer from illness, and the land would 
of a certainty be visited by calamities. 

Both men and women do up their hair in a chignon and wrap 
around them a piece of Wu-lun cotton cloth. They use neither 
needles nor thread, nor do they even spin thread. They boil sea- 
water to make salt. 

The natural products are ¢teen-tzi (Aaj -F-), ya-hu (precious) 
stones, tou-lo-mien cotton stuffs, raw cotton, and blue méng stones 
(FF 3 4). 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are coloured satins, 
blue and white china-ware, iron-ware, coloured beads, and such like 


articles. 


69 (1). Tao i chih lio. 66. Sua-i-pa-Tan (Yb FA. F¥)?). 
Jurfattan. 


This country is beyond ( ABE ) Ku-li-fo (Calicut), The soil is 
fertile and level, (but) the cultivated fields few. The usages of the 
people are pleasing ( 5S). As to the climate it is rather hot. Men 


1) Wherever this name occurs in the Zao 1 chih lio, the last character is written chou 


(Ff ), as also in the name of another place, Ta-pa-tan K N F} ». The correction 
to fan is justified, however, by reference to Phillips’ old Chinese map on which we find 
Sha-li-pa-tan pb FA O/\ FF. which Phillips identifies with Masulipatam. I am 
rather inclined to see in it the Jurfattan of the Arabs or Cananore, while Ta-pa-tan may 
be the Arab writers’ Budfattan a little south of it. See also supra, 59 (1), note. 

The cotton fabric called by our author Pa-¢an pu seems to have been largely exported; 
he refers to it as in use in various places in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Hsi yang chao kung tien lu, 2, 8°, says that Sha-li-pa-tan was about ten days sailing 
from Lambri in Sumatra. 

The A-po-pa-tan ( Pay Hes + F}) mentioned in Ming shih (B26, 10) as a 
small state near Quilon, seems to me to be another form of transcription of the name 


J urfattan. 
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and women wrap cotton cloth around them and wear a turban. 
They are sea-farers, and this is the principal port for the pearl trade. 

When anyone of the people commits a crime, they draw a circle 
with lime on the ground and cause him to stand inside it, not 
allowing him to move. This is their most severe form of punishment. 

The natural products are Pa-tan cotton cloth (/\ J} ff) and 
pearls, all of which latter are brought here from the Ti-san chiang 
(Gulf of Mandar, Ceylon?), their place of production, and where the 
pearl collectorate office gathers them all in and brings them over 


in small boats to his place (i.e., Jurfattan), where the rich (traders) 


use gold and silver to force down the prices (? B Ae FA OS SR 
VAG (8 tH <2). If a boat should come (from Ti-san-chiang) to 
try to sell (directly) to the Chinese, its profits will be insignificant 


indeed (i.e., the Jurfattan pearl traders will undersell them with 
the Chinese ?). 


70 (1). Zao ¢ chih lo. 78. Hua-1to (He Ee ). Honore (?) 2). 


(The anchorage) is bounded by a grove of cocoa-nut trees. The 
houses are made in layers of black stones. The soil is poor and 
stony, but rice can be grown. The climate is constantly hot, it is 
in autumn and winter that vegetation grows and becomes luxuriant. 
Their customs are curious; each one among them builds himself a 
stone pavilion on the four sides of which is the image of a cow, 
either in clay or cut in stone. Morning and evening each one 
chants prayers and worships them as if they were human Buddhas. 
They also offer them sweet-smelling flowers and lighted lamps. 


Wherever these people sit, wherever they put up an altar, they 


1) The name Hua-lo does not occur in any other passage of this work nor in any 
other book of the period, I have suggested that it may be Honore, at all events from 
what the text says of the customs of this place and the similarity of the customs to this 


of the Nairs, we may be sure it was on the Malabar coast. 
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smear the ground and the walls of the room with cow-dung mixed 
with mud so as to purify it. 

Neighbors, unless they are of the same caste, may not enter 
each other’s houses. 

Men and women are black. They have no ruler, but are governed 
by the most worthy. Their speech is incoherent ( ( 3B. 7 = as aA )- 
They smear their foreheads with sandal-wood and cow-dung, and 
wrap around their heads muslin cloth. 

They wear a long shirt, and differ but slightly from the people 
of Nan-p'i (the Nairs) of the present day, while greatly resembling 
them. 


1 (1). Tao i chih Ko. 32. Pine-x1a-to ( WN Ae ue). Bacanor (?) !). 


It is west of the country of Ku-lin (#4 ff); the group is 
composed of a high island and three islets ({l] fy = Fs), On 
the middle island in the abode of Sang-hsiang Fo (3x 4p #h Py 
FR) are real treasures, but no one heretofore has been able to 
take them away. On another of these islets are tigers, leopards, and 
dangling serpents and cobras (#4 Jie ae). Evil-doers do not care 
to come onto it. On the other there are red stones (which people) 
get hold of and bring away; their colour is a vivid red (AT. i): 
their name is ya-hu (Fé AB, yakut). It is a profitable trade for 
junkmen who usually use gold and silver in their trading. 


The soil is poor, but suitable for raising grain (Be ). The climate 


1) The name, which does not occur elsewhere in any Chinese work J have seen, 
suggests only Bacanor, the Faknur of the Arab writers, but, if Ku-lin is, as I suppose 
it is, Quilon, why has Wang adopted this old form of the name used in the time of Chao 
Ju-kua, and not adhered to Hsiao Ko-lan which he invariably uses elsewhere? The yarn 
he tells of these islands is quite new to me. Péng-kia-lo is in all likelihood one of the 
places which Wang did zo? visit. 

Tao i chih lo kung téng, 2, 14, takes Péng-kia-lo to be the same as Pang-kia-la, 
i.e., Bengal. 
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is very hot. As to the habits they are simple; the people, both men 
and women, wrap around them a single piece of stuff of blue (or 
black) colour. 

The people boil sea-water to make salt. They have headmen. 


Exclusive of the red stones (I) saw nothing else. 


72. (1). Tao ¢ chih lio. 86. Fanc-pat (x FF ). Bombay (?). 


It is in the midst of a confused mass of crooked and narrow 
rocks ( 3, [iF fal, ). It is surrounded by bridges for getting in and 
out of it.1) It has no arable land, and is a barren flat. All the 
dry land (near it?) is grown in wheat. 

The climate is constantly hot. The usages are simple. Men and 
women have long faces; their eyes look white, for their visages are 
black as lacquer. They braid their hair in a cord, and wear a long 


shirt of cotton drill ( 43} xa AN Ap). 


They boil sea-water to make salt, and calcine “goose-egg stones’ 
(#8 SN 4) to use as charcoal in cooking. *) 

They have a ruler. 

The native products include a very fine cotton stuff; each piece 
is over seven feet wide; *) also betel-nuts, finer than those of any 
other foreign part. 

The goods used in trading are gold, cowrie shells, red and 


white beads, etc. 


1) Fang-pai, seems to point to Bombay; if this guess is a good one, it would seem 
that the locality he describes may have been Tana on the island of Salsette. Zao 2 chih 
lio kuang téng, 2, 15°, thinks it is Surat (fix tii HEE), 

2) “Goosesegg stones” is explained in such Chinese dictionaries as I have consulted 
by “stones of the shape and size of a goose egg”, not a very helpful explanation, but all 
I can offer. 

3) This was probably a variety of shawl (ssi-pu) which we are told by the Ko-ku 
lun-yao (XIVth century) was “very white and seven feet wide”. 


32 
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